INTBODUCTION TO THE ISLAND,

ON the 28tli of April, 1789, the Bounty was on its way from Otaheite with
of bread-fruit trees, which the English Grovernment wished to naturalise in the West
Indies, when the larger part of the crew, headed "by Christian, the mate, seized the
commander, Captain Bligh, and launched him, together with eighteen others, who
remained faithful to their duty, in an open "boat upon the wide ocean.   The remainder,
twenty-eight in numher, of whom four were detained against their will, set sail to
Toobonai, one of the Friendly Islands.    Thence they returned to Otaheite, where
Christian landed the majority of the mutineers, while himself and eight of his comrades
went back to Toobonai, with the intention of settling there. The natives regarding them
as intruders, Christian and his company again put to sea, and established themselves,
in 1790, upon Pitcairn's Island, which was then uninhabited.   Captain Bligh, with
twelve of his men, got safe to England, and the Pandora was despatched to Otalieite
to apprehend the mutineers. Fourteen were captured, and of these four were drowned
on the voyage, and three executed in England.    It was in anticipation of the search*
for them at Otaheite that Christian and bis party sought a securer home, and they
took the further precaution to burn the ship as soon as they were settled upon
Pitcairn's Island.    No one guessed what had become of them, till the captain of an
American vessel chanced, in 1809, to stop at their place of retreat, and learnt their
curious story. They had carried with them from Otaheite six Tahitian men and twelve
women.    Quarrels  broke out, a war of races commenced, and ultimately the nine
Englishmen were killed or died, with the exception of one Smith, who assumed the
name of Adams, and was the patriarch of the colony, which amounted in all to thirty-
five. Adams, touched by the tragedies he had witnessed, had trained up the half-caste
children of himself and his countrymen in. the way they should go, and they presented
the singular spectacle of a moral, a united, and a happy family, sprung from a colony
of ferocious mutineers.    Such was the romance upon which the poet founded the tale
of "The Island," though he has injudiciously interwoven with the central narrative
a marvellous incident from Mariner, which relates to an entirely different adventure.
It will he seen that Lord Byron has often departed from his authorities, and we share
the general opinion in thinking that the piece would have gained in poetic effect if he
had adhered more closely to historic truth.    The opening lines, descriptive of sunrise
at sea, and the twelfth section of the second canto, are worthy of the author, but the
bulk of the tale is feebly versified, and seldom reminds us of the master-hand which
penned the heroics of "The Corsair" and "Lara,"    "The Island" was written at
Cteaoa, early in 1S2-3, and published in June.